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CHAPTER L—CAT AND DOG. 


Ir is late in a July morning of 1830, but the master 


| and mistress of Dewbank Hall, Sandalthwaite, 
| Cumberland, have not yet risen from their break- 


fast-table. It is no wonder that they tarry so long, 
for, as they sit toying with their potted char (for 
they have far from healthy appetites), they look 
forth upon the smiling mere, and the great hill 
Blackbarrow, whose very crags are decked with 
green, or seem to be so at that distance, and whose 
mighty head is crowned with a diadem of pearls. 
An hour ago, the mountain was as dark as its name 
implies, and cast an ink-black shadow upon the 
sombre lake ; its top was wrapped so thick in cloud 
that you could not tell peak from vapour, and if a 
sun-gleam lit it for a moment, as the fever-flush 
some wasted cheek, it left it still more menacing 
and grim the next. All nature stood expectant of 
the storm. The lamb upon the hill-pastures forgot 
to bleat, the cattle in the mead to low, and though 
the buzzard shunned the sky, the song-bird shunned 
it too, and sat upon the spray in some well-shel- 
tered nook, voiceless and palpitating. The very 
air scarce dared to breathe; and in the universal 
hush, Sandal Beck, though shrunk to a silver thread 
by the long drought, was heard between its wooded 
walls making unwonted murmur. Then, on a 
sudden, the blank thunder broke, and filled the 
circle of the hills with echoes, and the blinding rain 
marched on sheet after sheet, and hid the scene. 
But all was over now, as has been said, and the 
refreshed earth was breathing forth its thanks in 
song and incense. The fountains of the hills were 
all unsealed, and ran merrily down this way and 
that, like boys back in the home of their childhood, 
delighted to revisit their ancient haunts ; the soli- 
tary tarn, so long bereaved, again had her three 
swift sons, headstrong, and fierce, and fearless; and 
in the dark hair of the pinewood, she that was 
leaning and listening as though for the words of 


the thunder, shone many a sparkling gem, the 
love-gift of the passed-by storm. 

‘A deluge again!’ ejaculated Mr Woodford 
peevishly, after a long silence. ‘It’s always in 
extremes up in this infernal country. We have 
been dried up to nothing for I don’t know how 
long, and now we are inundated.’ 

The speaker was not actually referring to him- 
self when he spoke of having been ‘ dried up to noth- 
ing,’ but he might have made that personal allusion 
without going far wrong. The climate of India, a 
too close devotion in youth to commercial pursuits, 
an overbearing temper, and certain domestic occur- 
rences which would have sorely tried even a less 
irritable man, had reduced Mr Ernest Woodford’s 
naturally lean frame to thread-paper dimensions. 
But his limbs were of that wiry character which 
strikes chill despair into the hearts of heirs-at-law ; 
and his voice, though shrill as a child’s, had a 
vitality in it that would have added ten per cent. 
to post-obit expenses. His age was not in reality 
over forty years, but he looked a much older man, 
his hair being not only grizzled, but quite white. 
His skin, upon the other hand, was very swarthy, 
so much so, that it was believed to be owing to ‘a 
touch of the tar-brush ;’ but this accusation, as will 
be presently narrated, was totally unfounded. He 
above all things congratulated himself on being an 
Englishman—of which flattered nation he honestly 
imagined himself a type—and despised the ‘ con- 
founded niggers’ among whom his fortunes had 
been reared. It would have doubtless turned him 
a shade darker to have known that the simple 
folk about Sandalthwaite invariably spoke of him 
as the Black Squire, and ascribed his abuse of the 
natives of India to the malignity of a renegade. 

‘I had promised myself a walk this morning,’ 
continued. Mr Woodford, apostrophising the hill 
Blackbarrow with severity: ‘it is not often I have 
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time for a morning’s walk; and now here’s the 

country under water. The whole fell will be a 

quagmire ; the things they call roads will be mere 

rushing kennels. It’s a most extraordinary fact 

that the weather here always does turn out in the 

_ vexatious and antagonistic manner to my 
ns. 

‘Why, Mr Wilson has been reading the Prayer 
for Rain these three Sundays,’ observed Miss Selina 
Woodford acidly. 

The master of Dewbank Hall gave a contem 
tuous chuckle, the nearest approach to a. laugh in 
which he ever indulged, and murmured something 
about the barometer, not so much in compliment 
to science as in ridicule of religion. 

‘If you are going to be blasphemous, I leave the 
table? pursued Miss Selina; ‘and with the child 
in the room too, Ernest—an edifying example, 


truly.’ cry. 
Miss Woodford’s remark referred to a little girl 


of about nine years old, who, having finished break- 
fast before her seniors had left the table, was 
standing at the window flattening her pretty 
features against one of the lower panes in rapt 
admiration of the scene without. 

‘All I say is, returned Mr Woodford apologeti- 
cally, ‘why doesn’t it rain at night instead of in 
the daytime? Why should going out in the morn- 
ing be an impossibility except upon wheels, in a 
place where wheels are next to impracticable ?’ 

‘You always thought you could manage matters 
better than Teeclichen Ernest. I remember, in 
India, you used to ask why it was cool only at 
night and morning.’ 

‘And a very just reflection too, Miss Selina, as 
it seems to me. In India, however, there were 
black-fellows to carry one on their shoulders— 
damned lazy black rascals, it is true’-—— 

‘Be so good as to remember, brother, if that 
poor child’s innocence is no safeguard against your 
wicked talk, that there is a lady in the room, 
although she has the misfortune to be your sister. 
If you are not a professing Christian, at least you 

e pretence to be a gentleman, I believe.’ 

‘Thank you, Selina, very much, returned Mr 
Woodford with elaboration ; ‘and in return, per- 
mit me to remind you that there is nothing which 
a child so easily sees through as hypocrisy. I 
don’t pay your intelligence the bad compliment 
of supposing for a moment that you intend to 
im upon me,—What are you staring at, Evy ?’ 

‘I am looking at a beautiful rainbow, Uncle 
Woodford,’ replied the little girl gravely. ‘See! it 

all Radiance just like the frame of Cousin 
Charlie's picture that used to hang here. I thought 
the rain would never have cued a while ago, till 
I remembered what he told me about the Flood of 
old, and that this very sign was set in the heavens 
to shew that it would happen no more. How I 
wish, though, that we had an Ark of our own upon 
the lake, and then Mr Wilson might be Noah, and 
you would be Ham—at least if you liked, uncle!’ 
added the child with hesitation, observing her 
kinsman’s knitted brows. 

‘And why Ham, Miss Evelyn?’ inquired he 
with eternness, while Miss Selina audibly tittered. 

‘I am sure I don’t know, uncle,’ answered the 
girl, turning her large blue eyes upon him simply 
enough ; ‘only I never can recollect the names of 


the other two, they are so funny’ : 
‘I hope that’s the only reason, Evelyn,’ inter- 
posed Miss Woodford maliciously. ‘Are you sure 


that cousin of yours did not teach you disrespectful 
things about your uncle ?’ 

‘Cousin Charlie was always good,’ returned the 
child, gazing boldly into Miss Woodford’s face, and 
with a bright spot glowing upon each of her little 
cheeks, 

‘How could that be, you foolish girl, when you 
know he was so bad that your uncle had to send 
him across the seas ?” 

‘There, there; let’s have no more of that old 
subject,’ interposed Mr Woodford hastily. ‘I think 
you possess the amiable faculty, Selina, of making 
the most unpleasant observations that can possibly 
be made to man, woman, or child, in higher per- 
fection than any one I know. The boy has been 
sent away to the other side of the world ; does not 
that satisfy you, without backbiting him in this 
manner 1—See, you have made his Tittle favourite 


And, indeed, though not a sob broke from her 
lips, the round tears were rolling from the child’s 
great eyes, which seemed to grow larger and larger 
in her sorrow, like the moon in mist. 

‘Iam glad to see you are grown so tender- hearted, 
Brother Ernest,’ rejoined the lady. ‘I have heard 
you sometimes say you would “give her somethin 
to ery for,” and so you would now, if the boy h 
not been concerned in the matter; and yet you 


would not care three farthings about the boy if his 
name was not Woodford. You are not generally 
supposed to be one of those who are Fevotedly 


attached to children. Finding fault with Provi- 
dence indeed, in the way you have just been doing ; 
a pretty father you woul have made.’ 

‘I have yet to learn, madam, that s ting an 
improvement is equivalent to finding fault; but 
with respect to the scheme of creation, since you 
insist upon returning to that subject, I will venture 
to say that its beneficence never shewed itself more 
conclusively than in the fact, that it has resolutely 
insisted (in spite of your most strenuous efforts) 
upon your growing up an old maid, without a 
husband to torment, or offspring to misguide.’ 

*You’re a rude and insolent ruffian, Ernest 
Woodford, exclaimed Miss Selina, with her fingers 
on the door-handle. 

‘And you’re thirty-eight, and as yellow as a 
guinea,’ chuckled her brother. 

Miss Selina, Parthian-like, had been about to let 
fly some barbed arrow of speech as she left the 
room ; but this terrible statement of fact, so much 
more overpowering than any sarcasm, quite dis- 
armed her, and she burst into a passion of tears, 
and slammed the door behind her. 

‘It’s very difficult to make that woman cry,’ 
soliloquised Mr Woodford, rattling the loose silver 
in his pockets ; ‘and it’s a bad - when she does 
it. She’s been baiting her hook for that scampish 

ainter lately, I haven’t a doubt, and he won't 
Rite. Even ing those four thousand pounds of 
her own, she finds herself disqualified from entering 
for the matrimonial Stakes. In China, folks say 
plenty of people can be found for money to have 
their heads cut off, instead of the real criminal ; 
and I should think Selina’s only chance of pur- 
chasing a victim for the altar must be among the 
Celestials—Niece Evelyn, do you think that your 
Aunt Selina would marry a man with a pigtail, 
such as you have seen in the picture-book about 
Canton ?” 

‘I don’t know, Uncle Woodford, returned the 
child with quiet seriousness ; ‘but if Mr Murphy 
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wore & pigtail, I think Aunt Selina would ‘marry 
him, 


‘That’s my opinion also, niece; though we 
seldom agree so well together upon other points, 
eh.—Now, I daresay, if the truth were told, you 
are not very fond of your aunt Selina?’ 

‘No, Uncle Woodford, I am not. 

‘A plain-spoken young lady, upon my life, 
returned the questioner, not, however, by any 
means displeased. ‘It would not embarrass you 
very much perhaps to say that you were not 
excessively in love with me ?’ 

The child looked directly in his face, as she had 

reviously done in that of his sister; her delicate 
features worked uneasily for a moment ; she took 
her fine long hair in each of her tiny hands, and 
put it behind her ears. It was only a movement 
to gain time for her little mind to frame its answer, 
but it had an exquisite and touching grace. 

‘I like you better than I do Aunt Selina,’ replied 
she with gentle gravity ; ‘but I love only Cousin 
Charlie.’ 

‘Umph!’ said her interrogator, looking a little 
discomfited in spite of himself—‘ There ’s the post- 
man’s horn, and a nice time for him to arrive in a 
country that calls itself commercial. Perhaps 
you’ll run out, Miss Evelyn, and fetch the letters.’ 

The child obeyed this mandate with alacrity. 
It was not the first time that she and her uncle 
had been glad to get rid of each other’s society. 


CHAPTER II.—ELEGIAC. 


Without wishing to be the apologist for that 
large and offensive class of our fellow-creatures 
whom we designate generically Bears, it must be 
allowed that in almost all cases their early educa- 
tion has been either defective or what is sig- 
nificantly termed ‘against them.’ Very few 
persons, having had the advantage of genial home 
influences, assume in later life the instincts of the 
savage; while, on the other hand, the savage 
nurtured in the wigwam, and who has been out 
upon a war-trail once or twice, is not to be civilised 
by mixing in later years with ‘good society.’ You 
may re as well apply glycerine for gettin 
rid of roughness of the skin to the middle-age 
rhinoceros. 

Mr Emest Woodford had had but few oppor- 
tunities in his youth of making himself an agree- 
able member of the human race. In the first 
place, his father had married a picture framed 
and glazed, and it is much better for a man that 
his mother-elect should have been a woman ; for 
love and courtship before marriage have not a 
little to do, depend upon it, with the character 
of those post-nuptial articles, our children. The 
circumstances of the = as may Re 
Woodford pére, an indigo-planter in q 
been madeals struck with the idea, though 
somewhat late in life, that, having made a con- 
siderable fortune, he ought to found a family. He 
had been hitherto so occupied in making money, 
that he had had no leisure whatever for making 
love ; moreover, his experience having taught him 
that all home-grown articles were very superior to 
what could be found in the Calcutta market, he 
would not have chosen his wife from that em 
rium, even if he had the time to spare for select- 
ing such a thing. So he wrote to the widow of 
his late ‘Co’ at that time just beginning to 
enjoy life at half-guinea whist at Leamington, 
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begging her to remit to him by earliest opportunit 
a partner for life; birth and money not so muc 
an object as youth and good looks. Her esteemed 
favour, added he, in his commercial jargon, would 
be anxiously looked for, and an accredited female 
agent (white, if practicable) would await consign- 
ment at the port by every steamer. The widow, 
half in joke and half in earnest, confided the 
contents of this singular communication to several 
eligible young persons of her own sex, not without 
some hints from herself at Mr Woodford’s ‘ posi- 
tion’ in India (even superior to that occupied 
by her late husband, ‘the Co.’ of which they had 
probably heard enough), and details of the gorgeous 
accessories of a household of a merchant-prince in 
those parts, the whole concluding with a panegyric 
upon the state of widowhood when well-jointured, 
of which a tolerably satisfactory example, she 
flattered herself, was before their eyes. 

It is curious how young ladies, who were not prin- 
cesses (nor anything like it), could risk their future, 
not only with a person of whose character they 
knew next to nothing (for that is what happens in 
five marriages out of every six), but with a man 
whom they had actually never seen ; yet so it was, 
that not one merely, but half-a-dozen, to whom this 
bashaw had thus thrown his handkerchief in the 
dark, confidentially expressed her readiness to pick 
it up. The widow, of course, could not consign 
the whole six to Calcutta, as the German princes 
used to send their daughters to St Petersburg, 
when the Ozarowitch had a fancy to marry, in order 
that he might choose for himself; but the literal 
fact is, that she did send their pictures—quite a 
gallery of miniatures (for photographs were not in 
those days) ; and in due course received the reply that 
sample Number Five having given great satisfaction, 
the original might be forwarded forthwith. And 
that was how Ernest Woodford came by his mother. 
aa year after his own eo arrived - — 

ina ; and a more disagreeable, tyrannical couple 
of white children than they grew up, were not to 
be found even in India. Spoiled by their parents, 
and flattered by their servants, what was good in 
their natures had not a fair chance of growth, while 
the climate worked in the usual way upon their 
livers and complexions. A few years later were 
born two other children, twins—a boy and girl; 
so that Mr Woodford pére had reason to co 
tulate himself upon the result of his intentions 
with respect to the founding of a family. Of the 
characters of these later arrivals, rumour spoke 
much more highly, but their constitutions were 
even less healthy than those of their seniors. 
The boy, Herbert, who had evinced a dispo- 
sition for a military life, lived just long enough 


to as an ensign in a British regiment, and to 
distinguish himself in the first Burmese war; he 
died from exposure, immediately after the 


capture 
of Rangoon under General Campbell, a Be ma 
in his nineteenth year: after which sad event, his 
widow and her posthumous child, Charles, became 
of necessity members of the Woodford household. 
The indigo-planter was said, in his old age, to have 
greatly ‘taken to’ this baby-boy—a clear proof, in 
the eyes of Ernest and Selina, that their t was 
in his dotage ; and the child had another loving 
friend in his Aunt — That young lady, how- 
ever, a few years later, left the family roof for that 
of a rising young advocate in Calcutta, and died in 
childbirth with her only infant, who survived in 
our young acquaintance, Evy Sefton. She, too, 
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was gladly welcomed by the old man, who seemed 
to live (as often happens, and was certainly not to 
be wondered at in his case) much more in the second 
generation than in the first. 

Mr Sefton was not unwilling to see his infant 
so well cared for, and himself at liberty to push 
his way in life without an incumbrance ; in the 
meantime, he consoled himself as well as he 
could for the loss of wife and child with brandy 

awnee, excessive indulgence in which carried 
ies to the grave, upon the very eve of his 
appointment to the envied post of . magistrate 
at Ramdamjuggelmore, one of the few stations 
where the old pagoda-tree is still said to flourish. 
Then, as if War and Vice were not enough to lay 
waste the Woodford race, Disease attacked it in the 
person of beautiful Mrs Herbert, and after a short 
struggle, she succumbed. Thus, in the place of the 
second son and his twin-sister, there remained two 
orphans, Charles Woodford and Evelyn Sefton—the 
latter a child of about five years old, the former a 
fine lad of twelve. Both these were left by their 
grandfather in the sole guardianship of their uncle ; 
and upon the demise of the old man (whom nothing 
but death would induce to quit his plantation), they 
came to England as members of Mr Ernest’s house- 
hold. Their grandmamma, who entertained but a 
very faint interest in ry! of the party, had a 
— establishment of her own at Leamington, 
where she was said to enjoy great luck at cards— 
thus realising in unusual perfection the dream of 
her youth. 

We have now done with the Woodford genealogy, 
a subject, I am aware, not less wearisome in fiction 
than in real life, but, on the other hand, much 
more necessary to be understood. When folks are 
grown up, and find themselves unable, even by the 
exercise of forbearance, and other uncommon 
virtues, to live with one another agreeably—when 
their natures are so antagonistic that the attempt to 
‘rub on’ together produces explosions frequent as 
fog-signals at a Senden terminus—it is much 
better that they should part, no matter how near is 
their relationship, and love one another very dearly 
through the penny-post. The ferret may wish, 

rhaps, to remain in the same tub with the rabbit, 

ut the rabbit (only his opinion is so seldom asked) 
would always be found ready to pray for a separation, 
you may be sure. The case of children dwelling 
with uncongenial guardians is, however, without 
doubt, difficult and complicated, and has been the 
cause of dire misfortune to all concerned, from the 
cause celébre of Uncle v. Babes-in-the-Wood down to 
that case before the Lord Chancellor in yesterday’s 
tr. The orphan costermonger of twelve or 
thirteen, who finds himself uncomfortable at home 
with ‘nunkey,’ and the lady whom he entitles by 
courtesy his aunt, simply saves enough halfpence 
to buy a barrow, and relieves the household of his 
presence ; but among the better class of society, 
enfranchisement is not so easy. The march of 
intellect has been so universal that even Boys have 
grown too wise to ‘run away to sea;’ while the 
examples of young ladies doing the like, notwith- 
standing the well-known commendation of the 
lant captain of the Thunderbomb, have always 

nm rare, 

Charles Woodford, however, would long ago 
have left his uncle’s roof, and sought his fortune 
on board ship, or anywhere else, if it had not 
been for Cousin Evy. It seemed to him that his 
presence was some sort of protection and comfort 


to the little girl, slight and beautiful as a fairy, 
and fairy-like in her contrast to the common-place 
and vulgar folks among whom her lot was cast. 
She was not ill-treated in the sense of being beaten, 
although I have no doubt that the germs of an 
Elizabeth Brownrigg were to be found in Aunt 
Selina’s bosom ; but she was systematically snubbed 
and thwarted. Her simple thoughts were pro- 
nounced stupid folly; her golden visions ridi- 
culed with cruel scorn ; her lively fancies stripped 
of their rich bloom, as ruthlessly as butterfl 
by school-boy. She had visited lands of whic 
Miss Selina had never dreamed ; but she was soon 
taught to conceal her knowledge of them, save from 
one other human being. Beneath the fostering 
sun of Cousin Charlie’s love, her mind had ex- 
panded like a flower, though it closed under the 
cold looks of heraunt. He was father, and mother, 
and brother in one to her; nay, he was her lover, 
and called her ‘his own little wife’ He was her 
tutor, too, and no unqualified or idle one; and 

thaps he learned something in return, worth 

nowing, from her innocent lips. It was curious 
to see the boy clothing his school facts in the 
arments he thought most attractive to his little 

avourite, distilling from very unpromising sub- 
stances in the alembic of his unselfish affection the 
most charming mental essences—Parfum de [His- 
toire and Bouquet de la Géographie. There may be 
no — road to learning, but that is a wondrous 
smooth one which is pointed out to us by the 
fingers of love. Rome and Greece thus acquired a 
venerableness in the eyes of this young child, such 
as is not always seen in them even by the scholar or 
antiquary ; while, on the other hand, the crude 
morsels of the Sacred Story she received at second- 
hand from Aunt Selina upon Sundays, were to her 
the merest bouilli—all the goodness having been 
eliminated in the previous process. Shorn of its 
beams was the most shining light which that re- 
flector strove, ungraciously enough, to cast upon the 
tablet of her mind; while whatever her dear 
Charlie took in hand was thereby glorified. The 
same instrument, and the same slides, of course, 
were used; but in the one case the Magic had 
altogether escaped from the Lantern. 

It may seem strange that one five years older 
than herself should take such loving trouble 
with this child, or condescend to be » ™ com- 
panion, and certainly Charles Woodford was 
no ordinary boy. ithout being better in- 
formed than young fellows of his own age, 
he pursued with ardour such studies as were of 
a practical nature: of Latin and Greek he knew 
but little, but history and biography, voyages and 
travels, he read greedily; he had a positive thirst 
for adventure, and though by no means blind to 
the beautiful aspects of nature which Sandalthwaite 
afforded, his imagination was ever wandering to 
the rolling prairie and the primeval forest ; to the 
snow-topped peaks of those Himalayas which he 
had once seen from afar in his childhood; and to 
those summer isles of Eden lying in dark purple 
—— of sea, of which the poets vaguely sang. 

ithout any of the mechanical skill of the versifier, 
the boy was in some sort a poet himself. He could 
create, and could represent, as we have said, to 
another the objects of his creation ; his devotion, 
indeed, to his tittle cousin, was itself a poem, and 
surely a sacred one. There are so many folks to 
whom it is such an unspeakable pleasure to be 
convinced that everybody is born as bad as 
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themselves, that I will not venture to say that | youth taken that direction, and had led, as was surely 


Master Charles formed any exception to that 
rule ; but certainly at a very early age he was the 
delight of all about him, except his uncle and aunt 
(which must be put down to his credit), and his 
grandmother, whose affections were entirely mono- 
polised by the ace of trumps. Perhaps we may 
adopt the theory of descent, and conclude that from 
his soldier-father he inherited courage, and from his 
mother tenderness of heart; but, at all events, he 
did possess those not incompatible, but by no means 
invariably combined virtues in an extraordinary 
degree. The chivalry of his nature would doubt- 
less then have attracted him towards the little girl, 
whom, like himself, it had pleased God to orphan ; 
but, besides, he had heard his mother say that Mrs 
Sefton, before her ill-starred marriage, had been a 
kind friend to her under that alien roof where 
she was constrained to dwell, and therefore, to his 
reverent heart, it seemed that he was in debt to 
Cousin Evelyn, for the memory of his mother was 
a passion with him, as it not seldom is with the 
best and noblest Naturesamong men. Young ashe 
was when he lost her, in his mother was centred all 
of beauty and goodness that he knew; and in his 
after-life, they became associated with her. Nay, 
he took his very views of death from her, and 
remembering how she had welcomed that dread 
Messenger, had, upon one occasion, when the very 
winnow of the Destroyer’s wing seemed to be heard 
by the bystanders around his own sick-bed, wel- 
comed him likewise without one touch of fear. 

If I seem to have written a panegyric upon 
Charles Woodford, such as would only become his 
tombstone, the reason will presently be seen: but 
indeed, he was not without his faults. His nature 
was impulsive to rashness; he was impatient of 
control, and he was proud. It may be imagined, 
therefore, how he chafed under the contemptuous 
slights of Miss Selina, and resented the stern and 
sordid rule of his uncle Ernest. Atthe same time, 
he was not insensible to the material benefits, 
however ungraciously conferred, that he received 
at the latter’s hands. The slender fortune of both 
orphans, inherited in the boy’s case from his 
mother, and in the girl’s from her father, was 
entirely in Mr Woodford’s control ; and although 
it amply served, even in his nephew's case, to 
defray all expenses, Charles was aware that he 
might have been less liberally treated. His uncle 
was not absolutely parsimonious, but he dispensed 
his money with a very grudging hand. Wealth was 
one of the few things which he held sacred, and spoke 
of with a certain hush and reverence, and it was 
curious enough that to this worship of mammon 
Charles owed what little personal regard his uncle 
felt for him. Like his father, it had at one time 
been Ernest’s ambition to found a family, but he 
had not done so; and in his nephew he was obliged 
to see the future inheritor of all that great estate 
which the old indigo-merchant had entailed upon 
his descendants. He was by no means brought up, 
however, as the heir of five thousand pounds a year. 
A cheap commercial education had len ziven to 
him ; and commerce was the line in life which his 
uncle had relentlessly marked out for him for the 
future. In vain the lad besought that he might be 
permitted to enter the army, the navy, or even the 
merchant-service. Mr Woodford insisted that all 
those professions were but other names for vaga- 
bondism and idleness ; the genius of an Englishman 
was for trade ; his own genius had from earliest 


evident enough, to the most satisfactory results. 
This argument was perhaps logically conclusive, 
since it put a stop to further remonstrance ; but 
the breach widened daily between Charles and his 
relatives, nevertheless ; and when an appointment 
as junior clerk offered in a certain house at Rio 
Janeiro, it was accepted by the young man gladly ; 
while his removal to that distant sphere was felt 
by his uncle to be a positive relief. 

One letter from the exile had reached Dewbank 
Hall since his departure, directed to Miss Evelyn 
Sefton, and written, for her especial reading, in 
round text. It described the glorious scenery in 
the neighbourhood of his new home, and all the 
luxuriance of tropic growth; the harbour of the 
Brazilian capital, studded with its hundred islets, 
and guarded by its granite wall. There was even a 
water-colour sketch of the famous Sugar Peak that 
towers above the town, with a punning allusion to 
its name, to tickle the fancy of his little wife. But 
there was an ominous silence about his new 
employment, and how he liked it, that made the 
recipient’s heart ache. 

‘Mark my words, Ernest,’ acid Miss Selina had 
observed : ‘ we shall have that boy coming back to 
plague us again. If you had taken my advice, 
now-—but there, what’s the good of wishing ? 

‘Very true, Selina,’ returned her brother coldly ; 
‘otherwise, I would wish you were not such a 
fool.’ 

Nevertheless, Mr Woodford was not without his 
own apprehensions concerning his nephew, although 
on that particular morning, when he sent his niece 
to bring in the letters, he was not expecting to hear 
about him, nor indeed was little Evy thinking of 
her cousin more than usual. That is how news 
usually comes such as turns the hair gray, or snaps 
the heartstrings. We look for it, day after day, 
with anxious eyes: ‘ We shall know the worst,’ 
say we, ‘ to-morrow at furthest’ But morrow after [ 
morrow vanishes, and makes no sign ; and our eyes 
grow weary with watching, and we fall asleep ; 
then suddenly, and, as it were, in the midni at 
of our rest, @ hand shakes us rudely. ‘What 
is this?’ we cry, though we know very well what 
it is. ‘Great Heaven! has it come at last—the 
very Worst? How was it we could sleep when we 
were well aware that such news might be on its 
way ?” 

ven the Mohammedan can give you a reason for 
that, my Christian friends. It is, because God is 
Merciful, and forbids us always to be watching 
and fearing. 

‘I think there is a foreign letter, Uncle Wood- 
ford,’ said Evelyn hesitatingly, as she placed a 
heap of missives in her relative’s hands. 

‘Very likely, returned he coldly. ‘Don’t you 
know, miss, that I have correspqndents in every 
part of the globe ?’ 

‘I only thought, continued the child humbly, 
‘that there might be some news about dear Charlie. 
O uncle, I do so long’-—— Here the sweet voice 
broke off, and tears followed instead of words. 

Ernest Woodford rubbed his nose with the fore- 
finger of his right hand, and regarded the trembling 
little figure as though it were something in his 
account-book that was giving him unexpected 
trouble. Then he began to frown, as though angry 
with himself for being disturbed by such an incon- } 
siderable trifle. ‘You are a very fortunate child,’ 
said he slowly, ‘in having so little to cry about 
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that you must make a fuss at the delay of a letter. 
There is nothing from your cousin here.’ 

Evelyn was convinced of that, not because her 
uncle stated it, for he was by no means remarkable 
for strict veracity, but because the missive in ques- 
tion was not directed in Charlie’s bold and flowing 
hand ; but she was by no means so certain that it 
did not contain something about him. Her uncle 
left the opening of it to the last, deliberately perus- 
ing the contents of all the other letters, and turning 
it round and round in his hand when he did take 
it up, as though he was in anything but a hurry. 
Without doubt, he did this partly to vex the child. 
He was annoyed with her for exhibiting such affec- 
tion for one who was notoriously under the ban of 
his displeasure. But besides that, there was really 
something remarkable about the envelope. The 
postmark was Rio, and the handwriting was one 
which he knew—that of the junior partner of the 
house of Oliviera Brothers, in which Charles was 

laced ; but it was sealed with black wax. At last, 

owever, he opened it, and read it right through 
without taking his eyes off; nay, he kept them 
upon the page after he had finished, as though he 
did not like to trust them elsewhere. 

‘Uncle Woodford—Uncle Ernest, said a low 
soft voice imploringly, ‘I know you have heard of 
Charlie’ Then a little hand was laid upon his 
arm, so lightly, and yet with such a world of feel- 
ing in its pressure, and the tone altered to one 
strangely hoarse and hollow for a child, as she 
added: ‘Is Charlie ill? Is Charlie dying?’ 

Her uncle, touched for a moment to the core 
(for we are all human), patted her fragile fingers 
softly as they lay upon his sleeve. ‘Dear Evy, we 
will be very kind to you, said he. 

‘Charlie is dead !’ cried she, with a cry of agony, 
such as is rarely wrung from a child except by 
phy ical pain. ‘I shall never, never, never see 

more |’ 

The poor child had only too accurately translated 
her uncle’s unaccustomed kindness, for news from 
Rio had indeed come that Charles Sefton was dead ; 
and his ‘ little wife’ was a widow. 


JUPITER WITHOUT SATELLITES. 


On the 2lst of this month, a somewhat unusual 
astronomical phenomenon will occur, of no real 
importance indeed, so far as the perfection of astro- 
nomical theory is concerned, still one of which the 
curious astronomical amateur may like to be in- 
formed. The planet Jupiter is accompanied by 
four satellites or moons, and these, in their succes- 
sive revolutions, come at times between the earth 
and Jupiter; at other times they are obscured by 
passing behind Jupiter, or through the dark shadow 
of the planet, the latter phenomenon being one ana- 
logous to the eclipse of our moon to ourselves. On 
directing a telescope to Jupiter, the satellites are 
generally all visible, some on each side of the 
planet, or all on one side, and grouped more or less 
together. But on the day before mentioned, or 
rather on the night between August 21 and 22, 
should the weather be fine, the planet will be seen 
without a visible attendant. Since the discovery of 
the satellites by the celebrated Galileo in the year 
1610, there are only four instances on record of the 
planet (when viewed through a telescope) having 


been before seen thus majestically alone. The 
dates are 1681, November 2 (old style) ; 1802, May 
23; 1826, April 15; and 1843, September 27. 
Other instances will have occurred, but only on 
the occasions mentioned is such a phenomenon 
known to have been seen. It would be easy to 
find by calculation all other times at which such a 
thing was possible; the phenomenon is nevertheless 
rare. 

Jupiter and its four moons form a complete 
miniature system, and the ever-varying configura- 
tions of the attendant bodies render the whole 
system a most interesting study. Before describing 
in detail the coming phenomenon, we will there- 
fore give some little account of the Jovian system, 
and shew, by comparison with the more simple 
system of our own earth and moon, the most strik- 
ing points of resemblance and difference. The 
planet is itself, next to the sun, the largest known 
member of our system ; it revolves about the sun 
(carrying its moons circling round it) in an orbit 
more than five times the diameter of that of the 
earth; but as numbers give little idea of the 
immense distances of bodies in space, an illustration 
borrowed from matters terrestrial will better assist 
the imagination than talking of distances of millions 
of miles. When Jupiter and the earth both lie on 
the same side of the sun—that is, when Jupiter 
and the earth approach each other most nearly— 
the distance between each is such as would 
require a locomotive, journeying above seven hun- 
dred years day and night, at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour, to reach. The planet completes 
one revolution about the sun in twelve of our 
years, and its diameter is about eighty-five thou- 
sand miles—nearly eleven times that of our earth. 
It turns once on its axis in rather less than ten of 
our hours, as ascertained by watching spots visible 
on its surface ; this, therefore, is the length of the 
Jovian day. And as the axis on which it turns is 
(unlike our earth) very little inclined from the 

Tpendicular to its path round the sun, the inha- 

itants of Jupiter (if such beings exist) will expe- 
rience very little variation of climate or difference 
of seasons ; day and night will each be about five 
hours long, even in polar latitudes; the terms 
winter and summer, as we understand them, will 
therefore scarcely apply on the surface of Jupiter. 
The equatorial regions of the planet are crossed by 
various dusky bands or streaks, always visible, 
though constantly but slowly changing their form, 
a result probably due to atmospheric disturbances, 
consequent on the — rotation of the awe 
The bands appear to ortions of the planet’s 
surface dimly seen through partial openings in a 
very cloudy atmosphere, the whole phenomena 
bearing some ogy to our own trade-winds, 
though marked by greater constancy and regularity. 
The axis on which the planet turns is (as in the 
case of the earth) shorter than the transverse equa- 
torial diameter, but the flattening at the poles 
which this indicates is much greater in proportion 
to size in the case of Jupiter than in the case of the 
earth. Yet it is found that this greater flattening 
or oblateness of Jupiter is really of that magnitude 
which theory would, from the planet’s size and 
time of rotation, assign. Finally, the diameter of 
the sun as seen from Jupiter is only one-fifth part 


of that which we behold. 
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The history of the discovery of the satellites of 
Jupiter by Galileo, one of the many fruits of his 
invention of the telescope, is extremely interest- 
ing; and the knowledge of the existence of this 
miniature system gave great support to the pre- 
viously promulgated Copernican theory of the 
solar system. At first, the existence of the satellites 
was by some actually disputed ; for such evidence 
in favour of the new theory was too much for dis- 
ciples of the old school. One philosopher, it is 
said, would not even look through the telescope, so 
well was he satisfied with his own opinion: pos- 
sibly, however, he feared to look. Another worth 
wished to know of what astrological use the satel- 
lites could be, and was well answered when told: 
‘To confound the astrologers.’ 

When the clouds with which Jupiter’s atmo- 
sphere appears to be so much charged will allow, 
the inhabitants enjoy the magnificent spectacle of 
four moons circulating round them, each one shew- 
ing changes such as our moon shews tous. They 
go through their changes in forty-two hours, 
eighty-five hours, one hundred and seventy-two 
hours, and four hundred and two hours respec- 
tively ; or, since the Jovian day is only ten of our 
hours, in four, eight and a half, seventeen, and 
forty Jovian days respectively. As seen from 
Jupiter, the apparent diameter of the first satellite, 
that which circulates most quickly, is about equal 
to our moon; the second and third satellites are 
nearly equal in apparent size, being each about half 
the diameter of our moon; the remaining satellite 
is about one-fourth of the apparent diameter of our 
moon. And, as in the case of our mpon, the satel- 
lites all constantly present the same face to Jupiter. 
They pass across the face of Jupiter, behind Jupiter, 
and through the dark shadow, at every revolution 
(the fourth satellite occasionally excepted). 

Now, there is a very curious relation existing 
between the motions of the first three satellites. 
Four revolutions of the first correspond nearly to 
two revolutions of the second, and to one revolu- 
tion of the third ; or, fe ager the mean 
velocity of the first satellite, added to twice that of 
the third, is equal to three times that of the 
second. Further, if we add to the mean longitude 
of the first twice that of the third, and subtract 
three times that of the second, the remainder is 
one hundred and eighty degrees. It follows from 
this, that when any two of these satellites are in 
conjunction on one side of Jupiter, the remaining 
satellite must be either on the opposite side of 
Jupiter, or in a position intermediate. Conse- 
quently, we have the remarkable circumstance, that 
when any two of the first three satellites are 
eclipsed, the remaining one cannot at the same 
time suffer eclipse. Even should the fourth suffer 
eclipse with two of the others, there must still be 
one not eclipsed—truly an admirable arrangement, 
if Jupiter be inhabited. But although the satel- 
lites cannot all+be eclipsed together, they may be- 
come all invisible to us, for some may pass between 
the earth and Jupiter, or behind Jupiter. This 
brings us to the very case which produced this 
paper. The appearances to be seen on the 2st of 
this month we will now describe. We shall suppose 
a telescope that inverts objects (as astronomical 
telescopes usually do) to be used. The times are 
Greenwich or railway times. 

Previous to 8h. 14m. on the evening of August 
21, all the satellites will be visible. At that time, 
the third satellite, having approached from the 


right hand, will pass, apparently on to the face of 
Jupiter, and be lost to view. At 9h. 9m. the second 
satellite, on the left hand, will pass at a short dis- 
tance from the body of Jupiter into the shadow of 
the planet—that is, will be eclipsed. At 9h. 28m. 
and 10h. 4m. the fourth and first satellites will 
respectively pass, from the right hand, on to the 
face of Jupiter. From 10h. 4m. to 11h. 49m., Jupiter 
will then be without any visible attendant. At 11h. 
49m., the third satellite will pass off the face of 
Jupiter on the left side. At 13m. after midnight, 
the second satellite will appear from behind Jupiter 
on the right. At 23m. after midnight, and lh. 
54m. after midnight, the first and fourth satellites 
will respectively pass off the face of . r on 
the left. The satellites will then be again 
visible. For a telescope that does not invert 
objects, it will only be necessary to read right for 
left, and vice versd. 

It has often been debated whether the satellites 
of Jupiter can be seen by the naked eye. If so, 
one would think that their existence might have 
been — — the yng of Sa tele- 
scope. ut nothing appears to have been pre- 
viously known vy &.. and it seems doubtful 
whether they can be separately distinguished by 
the naked eye. On occasions when they have been 
said to be so seen, it has been generally found 
that two or three of them have approached so 
nearly together as to shine as one. Still there are 
also some recorded instances in which it would 
appear that individual satellites have been really 
seen, They shine as stars of what is called the 
sixth magnitude, and such stars are visible to 
ordinary eyes without a telescope ; but the satel- 
lites being situated so near to the bright disc of 
Jupiter, are to most eyes lost in the glare of the 


planet. The oe Arago constructed a 
telescope which did not magnify, specially to 
cut off the false light; and on directing it to 


Jupiter, the third satellite, which is the brightest, 
was at once seen. Any person who imagines that 
he can see any of the satellites without a telescope, 
should make careful drawings of their relative 

sitions as ~~ Jupiter, and compare his 

wings with the configurations of the satellites 
as delineated for every day in the Nautical 
Almanac. By so doing, it will soon appear whether 
the satellites are seen, or whether stars in 
the neighbourhood of Jupiter have been mistaken 
for satellites. 

The discovery of the satellites of Jupiter was of 
importance in many ways. Not | was belief in 
the Copernican system strengthened thereby, but 
the eclipses of the satellites soon suggested a new 
and better solution of that great problem in which 
the whole civilised world was interested—the 
problem of the longitude. It was by observations 
of eclipses of the satellites also that the discovery 
was made that light is not instantaneously pro- 
pagated, but requires a sensible, though com- 
paratively short time to pass from one point to 
another. 

Jupiter, for several years past, has been rather 
unfavourably situated for telescopic examination 
in our latitudes, ranging low in the heavens ; but 
each year now, for several years to come, the 
planet will continue to attain a greater elevation 
above the horizon, thus affording to the very many 
amateur astronomers now distributed over the king- 
dom greater facilities for renewing their acquaint- 
ance with its elegant system. We may add, that 
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a small hand-telescope will shew the satellites of 


Jupiter ; but to see the bands and markings on the | 


planet itself, greater telescopes, properly mounted, 
and higher magnifying powers, are required. 


THE PRESS AT SEA. 


By the above title is not intended any audacious 
reflection upon the errors of the Fourth Estate— 


| Divine Service down to proposed matches at whist 
and drafts ; but they are all unearthly and marine. 
The first number is published on 13th December, 
a fortnight after they leave Melbourne ; and even 
at that early date, the day of arrival in England 
affords matter for very liberal speculation : 


PORTING.—Liberal Odds laid against any one 


naming the Day of first seeing Land in Great 
Britain. Apply to F. Hospital [/), 11th December 
° ; 


no malicious hint at the labyrinths in which it | 186] 


occasionally finds itself, either through want of 
information, or—which is more often the case— 
through a superabundance of it: we simply refer 
to newspapers printed and published on shipboard. 
These are among the ‘things not generally 
known,’ even to the reading age while many 
stay-at-home folk, it is probable, may not even 
have heard of them. Nevertheless, in not a few 
of our large, long-voyaging clipper-ships, it is cus- 
tomary, among other efforts to relieve the tedium 
of sailing across half the world, to publish a 
weekly newspaper. Some person of talent among 
the passengers undertakes to edit it; its literary 
contributors are volunteers from all quarters of 
the ship—Saloon, Second Cabin, Intermediate, 
and Steerage ; the captain generally favours it with 
quotations from his Log, and prognostications, 
eagerly devoured, of the probable duration of the 
voyage ; and the medical officer promulgates in it 
his bulletins of health. The events that occur on 
board the ship itself—which have, of course, a 

ublic interest they would not possess on land—are 

uly chronicled, as well as any external incidents, 
such as speaking with other vessels, sighting ice- 
bergs, or catching of sharks. There is a Serial Novel 
—without which, how is it possible, in these days, 
to keep an oy ' afloat !’—and a Poet’s Corner, 
for those whose Muse has not been prostrated by 
sea-sickness. 

There is such an ocean newspaper now lying 
before us; it was printed, we suppose, for what 
may be called ‘ private circulation,’ and not in- 
tended for landsmen’s eyes ; but still, we bought 
it at a London book-stall, and therefore may 
consider it the reverse of sacred. Moreover, it is 
= creditable to all concerned, and requires no 
unfavourable remarks, Under these circumstances, 
we need not conceal its genuine title : 


HE LIGHTNING GAZETTE anp OCEAN 

ADVERTISER—Published on board the cele- 

brated Black Ball Clipper-ship Lightning, on her 
Voyage from Melbourne to Liverpool, 1861—1862. 


It is a double-column quarto journal, at first con- 
fined to two pages, but, following the custom of 
land newspapers which have secured popularity, 
gradually increasing to three, and even four. Its 
price is nowhere mentioned, and from an obser- 
vation in its own columns—namely, ‘that the 
proprietors are not hampered by the vile con- 
sideration of whether the speculation will “ pay ”’ 
—we must conclude that the Gazette was gratuitous. 
If this was really the case, we may honestly say, that 
we have often paid money for much worse news- 
papers on shore. 
ever, to our own readers, will be undoubtedly the 
insight it gives us into ‘life on the ocean-wave, 
not the attic salt of its literature, but the smack of 
the salt-sea that pervades it from beginning to end. 
This is especially the case with the advertisements 
of the Lightning Gazette. These are very various, 
and range from the notices of the times of holding 
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The chief interest of it, how- | 


| eente any odds upon such an extremely pro- 
blematical event could, we should think, be called 
‘liberal ;’ but there are doubtless many gentlemen 
from the gold-diggings on board who are inclined 
for a little gambling, and perhaps the advertiser 
imagines that his being ‘in hospital’ may induce 
the tender-hearted to take his bet. Again: 


wi = =r yt Sweepstakes of 5s. each; 20 

Members: to guess the Date of Arrival of the 
Lightning ; first Land of Great Britain seen to be con- 
| sidered the winning Day. To commence from the 70th, 
and extend to the 90th day. Chooser of the winning 
Day to receive L.4; the Day before, L.1. 


Setting aside the innocent excitement involved in 
the risk of these few shillings, what a touching 
picture of the hopes and fears of all on board does 
this advertisement suggest! As they get nearer 
to their native land, there are allusions enough 
| to ‘dear old England’ and ‘the old folks at home ;’ 
| but even now, at the very beginning of the — 
| voyage, what an indication does this proposa 
| afford of the thoughts which are at work in all 
| hearts! The inmates of this floating town are most 
| of them returning home after years of absence in 
| the under-world; some have been successful in 
| getting that which they left their native land to 
procure ; others, ae» are returning as poor as 
they departed ; but all of them are expecting to 
meet with some much-loved faces, from which they 
have been parted by years of time, and a thousand 
leagues of sea ; ‘ father or mother, sister or brother,’ 
jon oe ‘a nearer one yet, and a dearer one’ than 
all other, are waiting for them upon the other 
side of the Earth with longing eyes. 

Nevertheless, in the meantime, let us enjoy our- 
selves, and pass the days as quickly as may be: 


HIST.—A Match may be arranged for, by commu- 
nicating with X.Y.Z., Gazette Office. 


Ye The Undersigned is open to play any 

Gentleman on Board the best of five Games, for a 
stake not exceeding Five Shillings ; open for seven Days. 
| Replies to be forwarded to me, care of the Publisher of 
| he Gazette.—BERTRAND Woon, Fore-cabin. 


few there are other propositions for ‘killing the 

enemy’ in a less objectionable way than by the 
| * Greek-fire’ of gambling: 

A Saging Class, for the Theory and Practice of Vocal 

Music, will be commenced early. Course of 
Lessons 5. 


| 
| Again : 
| | ECTURE—On an early Evening; due Notice will 
4 be given. The Life and Writings of Sir Walter 
Scott. Captain Clarke will kindly allow the use of a 
portion of the Deck for the purpose. 
And again : 


ONCERT—Free in the Steerage upon Monday 
H Evening, at 8 P.M ; 
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with a programme of songs which are very 
decidedly nautical. 

Nay, instruction as well as entertainment is 
proffered to those who do not wish, in spending 
time, to lose it : 

HORTHAND.—An experienced Teacher will take 

a few Pupils. Teaches Phonography; the best 
System extant. Apply early. 

But it must be acknowledged that what the 
majority of the Lightning public seem in need of 
is Excitement, a desire which animates the sternest 
moralist after a fortnight at sea. Therefore, 
although Auction Sales are among the advertise- 
ments, and there is an auctioneer with a local 
habitation in the Fore-cabin, Raffles are more fre- 
quently advertised than anything else. It appears 
not improbable, too, that some of the passengers 
may have been a little hard-up, since ‘Gold 
Brooches,’ ‘Gold Rings, and articles of per- 
sonal adornment are the usual prizes to be con- 
tended for. Books, as might be expected, are 
valuable on board our clipper, and when a gentle- 
man has lost his favourite and, perhaps, only 
volume, he publishes the fact : 


OST—Harry Ogilvy, or the Black Dragoon, a Novel. 
Finder will oblige by returning it to Mr Freeman, 
Second Cabin. 
OST—The Rectory Guest, and Tales of the Irish 
Peasantry. 


And again : 
—- = POEMS— Wanted, loan of a 
Copy. 


Some advertisers do not hesitate to affirm that 
their property could not have got away without 
hands : 


TOLEN.—Reward of 5s. Stolen off a Clothes-line 

in the Main Hatch-house, a white Singlet [some- 
thing nautical, we conclude], bound with Blue round 
the Weck and Arms. Gray ditto, bound with Blue 
round Neck, and Pair White Drawers, Apply, Star- 
board Side of Forecastle. 


There is also a suggestive advertisement inserted 
by the We of the Lrghtning Gazette himself : 


ADLOCK— Wanted, by the Editor of the Gazette. 
Apply early. 
The miscellaneous advertisements are particu- 
larly characteristic : 


Page DUCKS asks us to intimate that he is going 
to open a Menagerie forward, at an early date ; 
where will be seen a white Nanny Goat, a real Milch 
Cow, Mossoke [?], and a few Laughing Jackasses. 
WO PUZZLES, named the Oak of Old England 
and the Chinese Ring Puzzle, have been placed in 
the hands of Mr Freeman, to afford Passengers the 
opportunity of trying them. 
ANCING.—The increased Accommodations of the 
Second and Fore Cabins afford capital space for 
the Admirers of the Terpsichorean Art; and we under- 
stand that arrangements for a Hop are on the tapis. 
Dancing for ladies and gentlemen who possess what 
are called good ‘sea-legs’ we can imagine to have 
taken place on board our Clipper; but we confess 
that the next advertisement astonishes us: 
OTBALL.—A very exciting Match was played on 
Wednesday afternoon on the weather-side of the 
Ship. The result was a drawn Battle, each Party 
kicking two Hails. Such manly Amusements greatly 
tend to keep up the Health of all during the present 
rainy Weather. 


B, 


Divine service has always a prominent place 
in the notices of Coming Events; and pains are 
taken to inform the public that ‘the proceedings 
are of an entirely unsectarian character :’ 


Religious Service will be held (D. V.)—[These letters 
are, curiously enough, a Se here ; the editor 
seems to have no doubt about the D. V. with respect 
to the Concerts and the Football]—in the Second Cabin 
at 10} a.m. All disposed to join are respectfully 
—— to attend. Please bring Prayer-books and 

s. 


In warm latitudes, these services are held on 
deck, and of one of them the editor is so good as 
to say that the arrangements—a fine large awning 
overhead, and the Union-jack placed over the sky- 
light to form a reading-desk— were highly satis- 
factory, and the Service the pleasantest we have 
ever enjoyed on shipboard.’ 

The advertisements are sometimes of a facetious 
nature, such as—Wanted, a Fair Wind to Liver- 
pool. Apply to the Passengers generally. And 
there are always some riddles or rebuses ‘to be 
answered in our next.’ But in the following case, 
it is difficult to know—for gold-diggers are very 
funny people—whether the advertiser is in jest or 
earnest : 


ATRIMONIAL.— Wanted, Introduction to a 
Lady under Thirty Years of Age, with a view to 
Connubial Felicity. Advertiser stands Six Feet high in 
his Stockings, is passing well in looks, and able to 
provide a comfortable home. As he is in a hurry, has 
made up his mind not to be hypercritical as to the per- 
sonal charms of any Lady disposed to be his cara sposa. 
Apply to L., care of Publisher of the Gazette.—Ear.y. 


We are very much afraid that the reply to this 
notice, in the next week’s number, is written by 
some wag, and not a bond-fide acceptance of the 
above tempting offer : 


ATRIMONIAL.—/J/> the Gentleman who advertised 
L under this head in last Gazette will parade the 
deck, weather-side, from Saloon Galley to the Fozx'le, 
on Saturday next, between 8 and 9 o'clock in the 
evening, M—y J—e will press his hand, as a proof 
of the sincerity of her affection for any gentleman who 
stands Six Feet in his Shoes. Wear a green waistcoat. 
N.B.—Passengers are requested not to intrude on the 
above locality at the time named.—INAMORATA. 


In great contrast to such jokers as the preceding, 
there are some contributors who insist on Science 
being represented in ‘ our columns’ by a series of 
mathematical questions, which are printed side by 
side with the conundrums, and like them, answered 
in the next weekly number—probably by the pro- 
pounders themselves: 


What is the weight on each square foot of the sails of 
the Lightning, when the wind travels at the rate of 45 
miles an hour? Why does a fly walk in opposition to 
the laws of gravitation? What creates and destroys 
motion ? 


There are some useful hints given with respect 
to behaviour on board, perhaps suggested by the 
captain himself, and for which the Gazette offers a 
very convenient channel : 


Smoking ’tween Decks.—This practice, which was 
rather too general, is now wisely abandoned by the 
sensible portion of the passengers. Besides the dis- 
agreeable smell to ladies, rt vitiates the air, and incurs 
the danger of fire. 


Parties who visit Love Lane [Where can this be ?] are 
requested to beware of the paint, ially those who 
are in the habit of stretching ves on the deck, to 
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the great inconvenience of the crew when working the 
ship. 

Haul the Bow-line.— We are glad to see the alacrity 
with which the passengers generally respond to the call 
of the officers when invited to give a pull at ‘the Liver- 
pool Rope. This is advantageous to both parties, for, 
while bringing us nearer ‘ Home, sweet Home, the 
exercise is conducive to health. Considering the many 
fatigues and dangers to which ‘ Poor Jack’ is necessarily 
exposed, he would be a sorry fellow who would refuse 
to lend a hand..... It will be seen that he who shews 
the greatest promptitude in this matter shall not leave 
the ship without a song in his honour, or being rated a 
jolly good-fellow. 


The ‘ Passenger Watch,’ as it was called, seems, 
however, to have needed no appeals to its sense of 
duty. When ap Oe warm latitudes, the 
attention of all is drawn to the increased necessity 
for cleanliness and exercise ; nor does the medical 
officer fail in every number to publish the state of 
the general health, with suggestions for its improve- 
ment. There are, however, throughout the voy 
but two Obituaries. One narrates the decease of a 
ne little baby, who ‘died thirty-six hours after 

irth, and was buried by the sailmaker.’ The other 
records the loss of a pet kangaroo: 


Press of matter in No. 5 obliged us to omit noticing 
the death of ‘Joey, belonging to the Brothers Barry, 
passengers. This occurred on Sunday morning, and 
was apparently caused by the heat and closeness of the 
berth. Poor ‘ Joey’ was a great favourite with the 
pepe and hopped and skipped among the children 

ike one of themselves. 

When the ship has passed—at however great a 
distance—any land, such as the Diego Ramirez 
Islands, to see whose unattractive shores ‘there 
was a general rush on deck, the sick, the wounded, 
and the ‘aged turning out to a man,’ there is a 
short description of the locality in the Gazette. 
Every incident, indeed, that breaks the monotony 
of the weary voyage is most carefully chronicled : 

Icebergs.—An unusually large number of these ‘ illus- 
trious strangers’ has come across our horizon during 
the last nine or ten days... .. It is interesting to see 
them, but more agreeable when they are a long way off. 


The good ship was menaced by the ice of the 
South Pacific for no less than two thousand seven 
hundred miles of her course. The greatest event, 
however, that occurred on the voyage was the 
speaking with the Star of India, thirty-one days 
out from Liverpool, who brings the news of the 
death of Prince Albert, and the probability of war 
between England and the United States. This 

causes ‘great activity in the Lightning 
Arsenal,’ and the “ getting of the two carronades 
into working-order.’ 

Of the poems of the Gazette we cannot speak in 
very high terms, but in the serial novel—a tale of 
Australian life—there is introduced an incident 
(which really occurred in the colony of Port Phillip, 
now Victoria) of a character terrible enough to 
gratify the strongest appetite for sensation. It 
narrates how a human corpse was found tied to a 
tree in a forest, half-devoured by hawks and crows, 
who had already pecked out its eyes; and in the 
pocket of this unfortunate wretch a letter (after- 
wards published in the Melbourne Argus), which 
ran as follows: ‘We hope that while I am writing, 
you are on your way back to those who, night and 
morning, remember you in their prayers. Take 
care of your health, my beloved child ; and of all 


things, avoid damp feet. Remember how delicate 
you used to be, and wear worsted stockings in all 
weathers. The motives that induced you to go in 
pursuit of gold need not prolong your A in 
Australia, as the deaths of your uncles, William 
and John, have rendered us perfectly independent. 
Come home at once on receipt of this, my darling 
boy, and gladden the eye of your fond mother. 
CatH ’—(the rest of the signature being torn off). 

We trust that this portion of the serial appeared 
while the Lightning was in a warm latitude, for we 
never read anything more adapted for freezing the 
blood: and let us hope that it was owing to its 
depressing effect upon two of its readers, and not 
from any constitutional cowardice, that the fol- 
lowing paragraph made its appearance in next 
week’s Gacette: 

A Man (not) Overboard.—During the hurricane of 
Wednesday night, two of the sailors were missed, and 
search was made for them for some hours without 
success. About 8 in the morning, the youngest turned 
up, and was severely reprimanded ; but as the ‘ bullock- 
driver’ did not shew, all made up their minds that he 
had gone overboard during the hurricane. About 5 in 
the afternoon, the passengers in the fore-cabin were 
startled by his appearance among them, rubbing his eyes, 
and begging a drink of tea. On shewing himself on 
deck, he was severely dealt with—as he deserved to be— 
by the men whom he had left to do his work. 


The editor concludes by offering some excuse for 
the poor wretch, in there having been such inces- 
sant work for the last seventy-two hours; and, 
indeed, his desire to promote good feeling among 
all classes on board the ship is evidenced in every 
number. He is even to acquaint the public 
with the relief from toothache which he has experi- 
enced from taking a certain medicament of ‘their 
fellow-passenger’s, Mr John Anderson, to whom he 
refers all suffering from a like complaint. Indeed, 
throughout his labours, we feel sure he can have 
offended nobody, with the exception of those un- 
avoidable foes, the Rejected Contributors. From the 
moment ‘ our friend the carpenter’ placed that letter- 
box for contributions ‘in a convenient of the 
ship,’ the editor of course began to have his enemies. 
It was doubtless one of these Rejected Ones who, 
smarting under his disappointment—for what is the 
sprete injuria forme of a woman compared to that 
—and jealous of the popularity of the Gazette, 
started in rivalry the Lightning Times. Our editor 
is civil and conciliatory even then, at least with 
respect to the first number, for ‘although,’ he 
remarks, ‘it may be questioned whether eigh 
passengers offer a fair field for the successful publi- 
cation of two weekly newspapers, yet,’ adds he, 
with something akin to chivalry, ‘no doubt a suc- 
cessful competition for the favour of the Lightning 
community will tend to improvement in all re- 
spects.’ But the appearance of the second number 
of the Times is too much for him; and the good 
ship becomes even as the borough of Eatonswill, 
so terribly do the rival editors belabour one 
another : 
WARteD, Somebody to write and publish sufficient 
nonsense to form a reply to the Articles in No. 3 
of the Lightning Times, as the Gazette has other business 


“to do. 


We are not surprised at ANYTHING that appears in 
the Times, &c. &c. &c. and so on until the eighth 
number, when our editor has the pleasing task of 
recording his rival’s demise in the Obituary. 


Except this not unnatural triumph, there is 
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nothing throughout the existence of the Lightning 
Gazette—which lives, by the by, longer than some 
land newspapers we have known—which needs to 
be repented of down to its last day of issue, when 
the Old Head of Kinsale first looms in sight, and 
the raffles and the bets are all decided. The final 
number is devoted to a very pleasant notice of the 
address voted by the passengers to Captain Clarke 
and the other officers of the ship ; and then the 
types of the Gazette and the great ship’s company 
are broken up together. 


CAMP-NOTES. 
INDIOS BRAVOS.* 


‘Tae Aztec children?’ said Vansten one night. 
‘Why, see here, sir,’ laying his freshly-shaped plug 
impressively on my arm: ‘I guess I had acquaint- 
ance with that “do” from its first hatch to the full 
fledging, when it soared up the empyrean, and 
alighted in the high-class pe es of England. The 
durned little Sambos! They were born, sir, at 
Decora, in San Salvador. I knew old Burgos, their 
father, an’ Christina, their mother, an’ I’d have 
been acquainted with their get mage if they ’d 
had any in partic’lar. The children were just 
common Sambos ; an’ if scientific folk knew their 
business, they’d ha’ seen these were not a mite 
more curous than an almighty pile of sim’lar 
vermin thereabouts. A Spaniard got ’em first, but 
he lost heart, an’ sold ’em to the Down-Easter for 
one hundred dollars apiece. They said down to 
Chagres as it were dear flesh; but Yankee smart- 
ness hadn’t been rightly measured then. Why, 
I hear the pair is going to be married! It’s high 
prime joking, that is !’ 

‘That’s so,’ said Frazer thoughtfully—‘ that’s all 
so; but the Itzimaya—it may be fact for all that. 
Tell yer what it is, boys !’ raising his head ; ‘ this age 
is getting that dang’rously keen an’ clever, it ’ll lose 
all its little wits soon! Now, I’d like to hear— 
it’s what I never heerd yet—why the scientific 
folk who’ve backed their own nonsense with all 
they could pick up of other people’s, should deny 
the Itzimaya? Do they, or does any man, know 
aught of that country beyond the fancy-lines they 
put in maps to prettify them up? Has any one of 
them been up the Usumacinta or the Lacandon? 
What living being has come back from westwards 
of Peten? We here, at this moment, are cam 
upon a stream that no man has ascended, an’ we 
have before us a two-hundred league stretch which 
Nicaragua has never explored, an’ no white mortal 
has traversed. Guatemala is full of savage districts 
that the Conquisadores didn’t enter, an’ the Greasers 


* The author feels that he should give his authorities 
for this story. It is confirmed by several independent 
narratives. Firstly, by the report of two Costa Rican 
peons, who crossed the Frio country in deserting from 
Colonel Cauty in Castillo Viejo. Secondly, by the report 
of the commandante of San Carlos, who, in 1849, made a 
most disastrous expedition against these Indians. Thirdly, 
by the report given by the survivors of a ‘ prospecting’ 
perty, who marched from the Costa Rican side in 1860. 

ourthly, from the report of Captain Parker of Greytown, 
who ascended the Frio River in 1863, accompanied by 
three Frenchmen. In San José de Costa Rica and in 
Greytown, the author has seen some most extraordinary 

imens of gold brought by these parties from the 
Gustese country. The description of the Indian sacred 
places is singularly suggestive of those in Chontales, now 
ruinous. 


daren’t approach. Costa Rica ha’n’t the spunk to 
use its own Atlantic shore, for fear of Guatusos an’ 
Talamancas. What, in thunder, do these little 
frog-backed, ratan-legged, rabbit-faced professors 
mean by preaching to us—us who’ve made our 
larning with eyes an’ skin? If I say there’s the 
Eldorado within fifty miles of the Howard House 
in Aspinwall—ay, right ’twixt Aspinwall an’ 
Panama, within ten miles of their scientific rail- 
way—dare any man go to see? It makes me 
right down mad sometimes to hear folks gas! 
You may take my word for it, sir, an’ I don’t 
mostly talk of things I don’t know somewhat about 
—there’s room for ten Itzimayas in the unex- 
plored parts of Guatemala alone. Mind yer, I 
don’t say there’s a single one, but I’ll be right 
happy to volunteer with you if you’ll make a party 
to look for it—I’ll say that,’ 

‘If the Mayas caught you, they’d skin that 
carcass of yours quick time,’ said Vansten. 

‘Wall, if they take off my skin, they won’t find 
much to eat,’ replied Frazer, stretching his sine 
arm. ‘I’d advance science muchly out there, 
guess, with this superior preparation of bones !’ 

‘By the way,’ I said to ley, ‘you fell in with 
the Guatusos once, didn’t you? Frazer spoke of it 
the other night.’ 

‘I did so! Likewise fell out with one of ’em, 
kerslash, s as a Yankee girl with toothache.— 
Now, look ye here, Double Dutch! I’m bound to 
shoot when riled, an’ that’s not considered friendly 
in a general way ; so don’t you put in any of your 
durned a lgpaia because this story allurs 
roughs my ski 

¢ er told you all about Santa Rosa, an’ how 
we split up after that awakening. I cottoned to 
four others, all good men, an’ we made a m 
track for the San Carlos, which was reached safe 
enough ; but nary speckle of gold did we find on 
the way. The night before starting down, I said : 
“See here how this is, boys! I’m not going back 
to Walker with neither scalps nor plunder—not for 
shame’s sake! There’s gold here somewheres, an’ 
I’m bound to have my lot in this universe wherever 
there’s lot to be had. Now, I ask no man to 
follow—we’re all free Rangers, I take it—but to- 
morrow morning I shall start for the Rio Frio ; an’ 
them who don’t notion that voyage, can go down 
the San Carlos, an’ I hope they'll arrive safe to 
pray for me” ’—— 

‘Wait a moment,’ I interrupted. ‘Here’s a 
map. Let’s see exactly where we are.’ 

of learned my geography mostly on my two 
legs,’ said Beasley, ‘ but it’s mighty easy to under- 
stand. this. Here’s the broad Juan i 
from the Lake of Nicaragua to Greytown. Goi 
up that stream from the Atlantic, the first fair-si 
river one comes across on the Costa Rican bank is 
the Serebpiqui here ; forty miles above that is the 
San Carlos, an’ there isn’t. another as far as the 
lake, you see. But opposite Fort San Carlos here— 
nothing to do with the river of like name, mind 
yer—about three hundred yards from the spot 
where the big San Juan flows out of the lake, is 
marked the mouth of a large river called the Frio, 
flowing into it. You'll note that the genius who 
made this map—an’ he did make it too, every bit 
of it—has given the full windings of the Frio, 
marked the mountains an’ all other pretty things, 
but over the whole is scored “ utterly unexplored,” 
which is nigh the only truth in his pictur. All 
the land from the Merivalles Mountains to the San 
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Carlos, ay, an’ as fur as Greytown on the other 
bank, they say, is inhabited by a drive of “ Indios 
bravos,” called “Guatusos” by the Greasers, an’ 
“ Pranzos” by the Kingmen. No one knows aught 
about them, for they’re quiet enough if left alone ; 
but there they squat half across the continent, free 
as Irishmen at election-time, blocking the Atlantic 
coast an’ the San Juan, an’ playing etarnal destiny 
with all the parties that have been sent aginst 
them. Now you see how the land lay to us from 
the muelle of the San Carlos.’ 

‘But why do you notion there’s digyins on the 
Frio, Pike ?’ asked Vansten. 

‘Wal, I’ve not studied muchly, yer see, through 
being born strong an’ clever, but I hear tell that 
the Conquisadores found the bullion here in piles 
like nat’ral elevations. The Ind’ans ate an’ drank 
an’ slept on gold an’ jewels likewise, an’ I want to 
know where that metal came from? Not from 
Chontales—for there’s no washings there, at least 
not known, an’ nary sign of Ind’an mining; not 
from Segovia—for those diggings scarcely pay for 
wasted water; not from any part of Nicaragua ; 
nor, I’ll mostly take oath, fom Mosquito: so 
where did it come from? Can you tell me that, 
boy? I say it came from the Frio, an’ that I'll 
kinder prove. 

‘We had a long talk that night, quite friendly, 
but three of the party would not take the woods. 
Segur jumped up when first I spoke, saying: “I’m 
with yer, Jem, to make a pile or lose a scalp!” 
Next day, the other three—good men they was— 
started down the river on a little raft, after giving 
us all their spare cartridges an’ a machete. We 
watched them round the reach, an’ then tracked off 
to the north-west. 

‘The woods was tall an’ close, as if they’d not 
been fired since Ind’an times, but the sun glinted 
through the tree-tops with that bright glare only 
seen in the lake forests. There is a greenish sort 
of twilight under shadow of the trees in some 
parts, but round the Lake of Nicaragua the air is 
allurs white an’ glistering. Eh, sir! what can 
home-staying folk know of real excitement? Some 
there is among them who lose breath at sight of a 
stinking newspaper ; others get powerful nervous 
on catching a glimpse of white shoulders an’ scented 
frocks ; but the blood of a true man rises hottest 
wn in the dazzling shade of an Ind’an 
wood, where, as he knows well, every bush may 
hold an enemy, where, from minute to minute, 
the yellow skin an’ shining eyes of a savage may 
rise suddintly to his sight in the — silent sun- 
light. Night brings no stupid lethargy to him. 
In the white moon s or the ebony shadow, his 
enemy must be watched, for the game has life for 
its stake, an’ allurs, allurs the chances of the cards 
are agin the civilised man! Mind yer, I don’t say 
as the excitement ain't just a leetle too “ neat” to 
be wholesome drinking sometimes. 

‘But Segur was as good a friend as could be 
wished for the Ind’an trail—strong as a grisly, 
hearty as a jaguar, an’ square all ways like a yard 
o’ wall. We travelled warily for three days, an’ 
then a little creek was crossed, where we washed 
the mud: there was gold at bottom of the cup as 
much as would cover a dime. I’d never seen 
such prospecting as that, barring one or two claims 
at ald Washo. We stayed there four days to make 
tasajo from the flesh of a cimaron I shot, an’ then 
pressed on agin, skeary that the Pranzos should 
eee our smoke an’ sign. At that creek, I mind 


seeing a fight between a black snake an’ a rattler 
which were pretty to intelligent bystanders. 

‘ Fust day after leaving that prospect, we crossed 
a track, shod, but with toes inturned like Ind’an. 
—Can you tell me, sir, why all savages turn their 
feet inwards, while we turn’em out? They do it, 
every race of ’em, but the Lord alone knows 
why ; unless it’s been revealed to some of yer 
scientifics who travel the world round in a back- 
i, an’ foot out the universe from their 
ront entry. 

‘Four days more we voyaged without seeing sign 
of Ind’an, nor meeting any danger to speak of, 
though tigers, damars, an’ pumas seemed thick 
there as Turkey buzzards round a slaughter-yard. 
We was getting to feel quite a confidence in the 
institootions of the land, when, one afternoon, Segur 
caught my arm suddintly, an’ dropped. So did I, 
o course. Then voices reached our ears, sounding 
closer an’ closer, an’ then dying away. After a 
ee of an hour, when all was still, we rose up. 

ifty yards further was an Ind’an road, not unlike 
them tracks cut by black ants, but multiplied by 
human natur. It was deep cut in the earth, three 
or four feet maybe, an’ all the tracks in it were 
shod ; not even a child’s naked foot among ’em, 
nor sign of any dog, which made us cock our hats, 
I guess, an’ think small things of Providence. We 
jumped across, an’ on the other side Segur said to 
me: “It’s getting warm, Jem!” “Which way does 
that road lead, d’ ye notion?” “ Towards one of the 
rabbit-warrens on the Frio, I should guess. Shall 
we go for tu see how things air done in them 
secluded grots, Jem?” “Why,” I said, after thinking 
matters over, “it won’t be safe to tramp by daylight 
now, an’ the Guatusos aren’t likely to travel at 
night: no forest Ind’ans do. This road is bound 
to lead Frio-way. It’s plain they don’t take dogs on 
the travel with them, if: they have any at all. What 
do you say?” “If you’re the man to lead, I’m the 
one to follow,” says Segur. So we lay down in the 
bushes, an’ I took watch for the first three hours. 
Several parties passed along as could be heerd, but 
we were safer there than we’d ha’ been further off, 
always barring dogs. Towards two o'clock, I woke 
Segur, an’ lay down till dusk ; an’ then we jumped 
into the road to tramp along the shadowed side, 
with eyes an’ ears skinned, I tell yer. Just at 
dawn, we came to a town or village, an’ scrambled 
into the bush sharp as rabbits; but the location 
was found to be a swamp, an’ durned uncomfortable 
lying. Deeper an’ deeper we went on, for it 
wouldn’t do to camp too close, with children rin- 
ning round, an’ maybe Ind’an dogs about, sharp- 
eyed an’ vicious as country virtue. We camped so 
far off that I can’t say much of the town, more than 
that it was rounded with a high palisade, an’ over 
that was tall thatched roofs an’ palm-trees, an’ 
standard poles. On t’other side we strove to hit 
the road, but couldn’t find a track. But a creek 
was struck, an’ there agin we “ found ile,” but not 
so free as before. Up the bank we went along 
some way, until reaching a lot of plantain patches 
an’ thatch-built huts, which, I guess, were the town 
farms, but only used when the fruit-crop was 
gathered, for, though we didn’t go near them, there 
was no “sign” about. Next night, we struck 
another road, an’ travelling over it, was mighty 
nearly caught by a late Ind’an. I was just snigger- 
ing at some joke of Segur’s, when voices was heerd 
in front. Toget out was impossible, for it chanced 
that the wood was thin there, an’ our figures must 
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have been seen on the ridge, so we a along 
in the black shadow, squeezing to the bank. They 


came on, two men, talking loud, an’, as it seemed 
to us, drunk. One of ’em stumbled over my head, 
giving me a kick like a horse, but the other 
laughed ; an’ they passed on, poor cusses, never 
knowing how near they’d been to their last kick 
- this world’s shoes, Better watch was kept after 
that. 

‘So things went for a fortnight. We used the 
road as far as was safe, an’ passed one or two towns 
much like the first, so fur as could be seen. One 
morning—I mind that day well—we was tramping 
along wearily enough, for our belts was heavy with 
gold; said Segur to me: “ We must be nigh the 

rio, hoss! There’s big travel over them superfine 
roads, an’ the Cold River can’t be far away, I take 
it.” He’d scarce finished, when he shot slash into 
the water, right overhead ; an’ when I fished him 
out, an’ prospected through the bushes, we found 
ourselves on the bank of a slow muddy stream, 
seme sixty yards across. “That’s the Frio,” said I; 
“did you find it cold,old man?” An’ then we went 
to sleep, cheerier than since leaving the San Carlos. 

‘That afternoon, we prospected all round, an’ 
found the dust in bucketfuls. “If this goes on so,” 
says Segur, “ we’ll need a contract and a bellcart to 
carry the plunder.” Every cup gave big pay, an’ in 
twenty-four hours we’d a’most more than could be 
stowed. Our buttons bust one by one, we were 
that proud. But at dawn, in rounding a little 
bend, we came suddintly upon an Ind’an fishing. 
A fine tall fellow he were ; six feet high, light- 
coloured, an’ handsome, with a head of long black 
hair, that hung down his back like a horse-tail. 
“Comanche chief, by Thunder!” muttered Segur ; 
an’ he did look just that. He stood upon a little 
— stark naked, with a tiger’s skin between his 

eet. 

‘Before we’d got over the start, the Ind’an 
dropped his spear, an’ snatched a bow from the 
Taft, pointing a five-foot arrow at me. Segur 
—— him slick, an’ he fell into the water. 

‘But we were badly scared. I’ve seen many a 
“buck,” an’ I’ve fought free over most prairas, but 
such pluck as that Guatuso’s I never see. “ It’s 
time to track out, hoss, with the plunder,” said 
Segur. “ They call this a ‘Cold River,’ but it’s too 
hot for our constitootion. Guess we ’ll make that 
dug-out now, quick time.” So we found a likely 
tree, dropped it, an’ set it a-burning, an’ meantime 
washed gold. At the end of a fortnight, we 
launched the craft, an’ drifted down stream. Queer 


things I saw on that v’yage, though it was but seven | 


days long. The banks were thick with plantains, 
an’ here and there was a little hut, built of three 
poles, like a dog-kennel. There was deep-cut roads, 
too, that opened on the river, an’ at every such 
wharf, if one may call ’em so, a ferry-raft was 
moored. Maybe you’ve seen a Guatuso boat, sir ; 
they find ’em on the lake sometimes, an’ floating 
down the San Juan. It is a raft made of two 
boughs tied fast together with ratans, an’ about 
twenty-eight inches square. The Guatuso stands 
upright upon it, an’ steers about with a long paddle 
—at least I reckon so. Those we saw on the Frio 
were handsome little craft, carved an’ painted all 
over, with a crutch at each corner, ornamented 
with pretty shells. We stole one, but some Greaser 
cuss toted it off at San Carlos. 

‘We poled by night down the stream, between 
banks low an’ swampy, that a’most gave one fever 


| under the shadow of the trees. 


to look at: the Ind’ans all live inland on that 
account, I guess. But next night, the ground 
began to rise, an’ we rested for the day beneath a 
low hill covered with grey trees, that blazed at top 
with crimson an’ yellow lianas. At dusk, we got 
underway agin, an’ just as the full moon rose, 
passed through a sort of gorge. I was peering into 
the black water forward, with my eyes just about 
skinned to see the snags, when Segur suddintly 
whispered: ‘“ Great Heaven, Jem, look here!” I 
turned aside. We were passing a break in the 
canyon, where the hills smoothed down into a 
little praira of three or four acres maybe. Two 
lines o’ jicaras * grew through it, forming a cross in 
the middle ; but all other trees had been cut down 
on the hills. An’ on the crown of the hills an’ 
down the sides were great piles an’ squares of 
stone, an’ over them were long lines of statues— 
hundreds an’ thousands—shining like white marble 
in the moonlight. Right in our front, in the 
middle of the praira, were two small pyramids of 
adobé on either side of the jicara line, an’ about 
them was a dozen tall stone figures on pedestals— 
some squatted on hands an’ knees, others crouched 
with heads betwixt their shoulders like tigers, 
others had great mouths that seemed to gape for 
blood—like Sivin devils. For we saw in a moment 
what this was—the burying-place of the Guatuso 
chiefs, an’ their big temple. 

‘We caught hold of the branches by the bank, 
an’ looked with all our eyes, for it’s a sight as has 
been given to few men to behold—those mysterious 
places where Ind’ans still worship their devilish old 
gods. An’ a grand sight it were—a grand sight, sir! 
Under the hill-shadows were teocallis, taller an’ 
broader than in the centre, an’ at the furthest side 
was a big building, low an’ black. There was ban- 
ners waving on tall staves, an’ ribbons an’ coloured 
cloths on the jicara-trees, that fluttered gently 
in the night-wind. Other things, too, was there on 
the trees—shapeless lumps tied to the branches, an’ 
round white balls that glistened brighter than ivory. 
Easy we guessed what those were, for a faint an’ 
sickly smell came in breaths across the water. The 
Ind’an religion was taught them by devils, the 
padres say, and, true it is, they ought to recognise 
all such handiwork. 

‘We sat in our places staring for a quarter of an 
hour, until suddintly a great drum was beaten in 
the temple, an’ the war-whistles screamed out. 
That woke us up, an’ we dropped down-stream 
Six days later, San 
Carlos was reached: we divided the plunder, an’ I 
returned to the States for a spree while the dollars 
lasted. Segur went to Realejo, an’ thence to San 
Francisco, where he’s done well, I hear—a good 
fellow he was. 

‘An’ that’s all I can tell you of the Guatusos, 
boys, for I never saw but one, an’ he weren’t white 
at all. There’s a fortune waiting in that land for 
the men as has spunk to go seek it, an’ maybe 


| we'll shake a cradle there yet, sir, in spite of 


Greaser governments. The golfired fools! Neither 
Nicaragua nor Costa Rica dare go near the river, 
an’ yet they ’re just gay to fight for its possession. 


* The jicara, or wild calabash-tree, is still reverenced 
by the Christian Indians of Central America; but the 
excuse now —— for this superstition is the shape of the 
leaves, which grow in fours, forming always a perfect 
cross. The jicara has been generally noticed by the 
author in company with remains of the Indian religions 


on the mountains of Central America. 
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Only you call agin for volunteers in a sir, 
an’ never sweat for one government or other; we’ll 
put the matter through !’ 


HAM AND JAPHET. 


Ir is not only to literary epicures with delicate 
idiosyncrasies like Elia’s that blue-books appear 
‘dry as remainder-biscuit.’ The general notion 
in reference to them is, that the government 
printers get the chief benefit out of them, and 
that the al employed ought to pay its composi- 
tors extra wages for setting up ‘copy’ so uninter- 
esting. Nevertheless, I must put im a good word 
for blue-books. A good many of them, it must be 
confessed, are trivial enough, and still more, at first 
sight, deplorably dry ; but they are not all either 
the one or the other, and some of the driest are 
important contem history in a chaotic state 
ry bones waiah @ fetase Froude or Macaulay 
will arrange, articulate, and clothe in the winsome 
flesh and blood of fascinating narrative. The un- 
succulent toughness of a considerable percentage 
of them is merely in the official rind ; pierce that, 
as you would a pomegranate’s, and, however but- 
terfly your tastes, you may find juicy refreshment 
inside’ In a British-American blue-book, I have 
actually once stumbled on an Indian fairy tale ! 
Let me take for my present pomegranate the 
recently-issued Slave-trade Correspondence, and 
see whether I cannot extract from it ‘matter of 
interest to the general reader.’ The abolition of 
slavery in the United States has had a depressing 
effect on western man-markets. Occidental slave- 
owners are speculating anxiously how many 
months’ purchase their human property is worth— 
whether, if they do not soon cease from exercising 
what they once thought their indefeasible right of 
whopping their own niggers, they may not find 
themselves without niggers to whop. In Brazil, the 
slaves have already asserted their right of choosing 
their own overseers, and of killing a disagreeable 
one, when not dismissed at their demand. Both 
Spain and Portugal see that slavery is doomed, and 
are taking or talking about measures to adapt 
themselves to that inevitable circumstance. Aboli- 
tionist = are spreading in Cuba; and in 
Porto Rico, the slaves would at once be emanci- 
pated, were it not for the fear of Cuban conse- 
uences. On the other side of the world, however, 
Ym is still a brisk demand for slaves; and accord- 
ingly, the naval Reports from the east coast of 
‘Africa station are those that are fullest of incident. 
The liberty-loving descendants of Hagar the bond- 
woman are the chief sinners in this eastern 
slave-trade, of which far less seems to be generally 
known than of the western. It is carried on in 
Arab en — oneal oe first- 
class Ryde wherries, great i are 
beautiful models, i tae up their heels in 
defiance of any cruiser that toils after them under 
canvas only. Even steamers are often puzzled to 
catch them, since, when closely p th 
run aground in surf in which the pursuer’s 
cannot live. On one occasion, almost the whole 
of a slave-cargo was thus drowned; it would 
have been drowned, had it not been for the 
gallant conduct of the crew of the Penguin’s cutter, 
who leaped overboard, and as many of the 
ae wretches as they could lay their 
on out of the boiling waters. Besides, a 
steamer’s fuel often runs short, and whilst the cat 


is away at the coaling-station, the rats come out in 
swarms. Apropos of fuel, it seems strange that the 
steamers of our African blockading squadrons should 
not be —— to consume their own smoke, or, 
at anyrate, be supplied with a less smoke-making 
coal than that with which they are generally 
furnished. The cats are thus ‘belled” An officer 
on the west coast writes: ‘I have reason to con- 
gratulate myself on having completed with coal 
from the firm of Kerdyke and Pincoff’s, at Banana 
Point, as it is a very superior quality for steamin 
purposes, and makes so little smoke, that unti 
within a few miles of our prize, they did not 
observe we were a steamer. Had we been using the 
north-country coal obtained at Ascension, the smoke 
would have been seen above the horizon hours before 
we hove in sight.’ 

On the east coast, Zanzibar is the great em- 
porium of the slave-trade. After the Ist of May, 
the sultan legalises it for a certain portion of 
the year, and during this time, his pass pro- 
tects slavers from our cruisers. Whole dis- 
tricts are depopulated. The slave-catchers sur- 
round vi fore daybreak, knock the very 
old men and women and the very young children 
on the head, and then drive the rest of the 
inhabitants in a herd for deportation to the slave 
dépéts in the islands that lie off the Zanzibar 
coast. The fear of the kidnapper prevents the 
wretched villagers from stirring out to till their 
farms ; famine ensues, and the bush is littered 
with thousands of putrefying corpses and whitening 
skeletons. But even during the ‘close time,’ slaves 
are boldly smuggled from the mainland to the 
islands, and when these are not sufficient, the 
dhows complete their freight with kidnapped 
islanders, whose fish and farm produce the slavers 
also appropriate at their pleasure. 

A few samples of the performances of one of our 
cruisers, the Wasp, which well justified her name, 
but seems to have slightly exceeded her commission 
in her buzzing, stinging zeal—a very venial fault— 
will ey a good idea of the Zanzibar slave-trade. 
On the 2lst of April last year, she came so sud- 
denly upon a dhow that it had no time to run 
ashore. The crew accordingly packed as much of 
their human cargo as they could stow into their 
boat, and made for land, leaving their craft adrift, 
with twenty-seven slaves on board. She was 
measured, and destroyed. Two days later, another 
dhow was captured with more negroes on board 
than her clearance-paper sanctioned. She, too, was 
sent to the bottom. Immediately afterwards, the 
captain of the Wasp having heard, whilst at anchor 
in Chak-Chak harbour, that several dhows were 
lurking in the bays and creeks of Pemba, sent his 
first-lieutenant, with the pinnace and two cutters, 
to ‘look them up.’ The lieutenant soon came upon 
the scent of the vermin. He boarded one of them, 
and found her stored with the usual slave-food— 
rice, Indian corn, and dates, cocoa-nuts, and kip- 
pered shark. Her papers were ten years old, and 


are | utterly worthless. She had a slave-deck and an 


armoury of loaded matchlocks, spears, and daggers. 
The bulk of her crew were ashore, keeping watch 
over the haul of captives they had made in the 
Pemba y-fields. In sight of them, the few 
irates left on board were bundled out, and the 
ow was burned. Next day, four more dhows were 
boarded. The captain next turned his attention to 
the Pemba barracoons. His indefatigable first-lieu- 
tenant found one up a muddy mangrove creek, but 


a 
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as the scout sent to reconnoitre reported that, from 
his cautious post of observation, no ‘smell’ was 

erceptible—that single fact gives a hint of the 
poende horrors of the slave-trade—it was con- 
cluded that there could be no slaves there, and the 
boats being required for other service, the barra- 
coon was left unburned. This service was a descent 
on barracoons in Toombey Island, off which three 
dhows were lying. Unfortunately, one of the 
boats got aground, and was stove in; and whilst 
her repairs were being carried on, secretly, as the 
Englishmen supposed, the Arabs discovered what 
was being done, and instantly hurried their slaves 
into the bush both from the dhows and from the 
barracoons. The latter, three in number, and 
capable of ‘accommodating’ five hundred slaves, 
who in their hasty flight from their would-be 
rescuers had left their fires still burning, were soon 
consumed in a more general conflagration. Two 
of the dhows, also, fully armed, and in all respects 
fitted for the slave-trade, were destroyed ; but the 
other, although notoriously a slave déepét-ship, and 
commanded as such by a ‘ head-man’ in the pay of 
the Imaum of Muscat, according to the man’s own 
acknowledgment, had to be left alone, since she had 
nothing on board to criminate her. Altogether, 
however, the Wasp’s boats had done dashing ser- 
vice. The Arabs were so numerous and so well 
armed that they might have proved ugly customers 
had they ventured to shew fight, and throughout 
these expeditions, — rain poured down in 
an almost incessant deluge. This east coast cor- 
respondence contains traces, touching now, of Dr 
Livingstone. On March 22, 1866, he writes to say 
how deeply thankful he is for the services he has 
received from Her Majesty’s naval officers. On 
May 18, he sends by ‘ an Arab who is passing down 
to the coast’ a hasty but yet very graphic and 
minute account of a trip he has les in the 
neighbourhood of the Rovuma River. Dating from 
Ngomano, he says: ‘I propose to make this my head- 
quarters till I have felt my way round Lake Nyassa. 
If prospects are fair there, I need not return, but 
trust to another quarter for fresh supplies ; but it ts 
best to say little about the future,’ 

In the Doctor, the negro has lost one of his best 
friends, although not exactly after the Exeter Hall 
pattern. But there are other experienced English- 
men who still look _— his —— beside his 
naval guardians, and a very troublesome charge 
our African consuls and governors must find bee 
Cats must surely be almost as valuable in Guinea 
as they were in Whittington’s days, since ‘Chief 
Terry’ stops trade in Benin because one of his 
wives has lost her pussy. African diplomacy is full 
of such ‘ infinite littlenesses, which, nevertheless, 
give rise to pompous ‘ palavers,’ and rapidly ripen 
into serious casus bellr. It is droll, by the way, 
to note the manner in which our Foreign Office 
treats these diplomacies—the brief style in which 
it ‘entirely approves’ Consul So-and-so’s proceed- 
ings—the learned manner in which it rehearses 
the causes of quarrel brought under its notice 
by Consul Such-another, just as if its officials 
had been familiar from infancy with the tribes 
concerned, not at all as if they had never heard of 
them until they received the consul’s dispatch, to 
which they reply very much as a parliamentary 
address replies to a speech from the throne ; and 
the local terms in which, when the consul hap 
to write a bad hand, they reproduce in a ay 
distorted condition, that contrasts comically wil 
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their affectation of omniscience of the minutizw of 
Ethiopian ethnology. Lieutenant-governor Glover 
at Lagos conducts a negotiation, which the Foreign 
Office thus approves, between Massaba, Emir of 
Nufé, Subern, king of Ilorin, and the Bashorun of 
Ibadan. The published correspondence on both 
sides is a curiosity in diplomatic literature. ‘In 
the name of God,’ the lieutenant-governor begins, 
‘the Great, the Merciful, the Righteous, to whom 
be all honour and the most wuslest praise, whose 
most faithful servant on earth is my Queen, 
the most mighty Queen of all the kings amongst 
the white men, in whose name, I, her servant, the 
governor of Eko, the chief of her forces in that 
place, send to thee, O Subern, son of Abdul Salami, 
mighty chief of the Mussulmans in Ilorin, greet- 
ing to thy household, chiefs, and all belonging to 
thee in this world, e, good-will, and thanks the 
most perfect. In the name of the Prophet, Figs! 
This sentence soon succeeds : ‘I thank the chief of 
the Mussulmans with the most perfect thanks for 
the two tusks and the ram. Subern begins his 
reply in the same strain, but speedily ‘comes 
down with a run’ into ‘I receive the present 
of the 1 ps. of red cloth; it is silk ; it is damask. 
I received the gun double-barrel that came the 
second time.” In his correspondence with the 
Emir of Nufé, the lieutenant-governor is equally 
grandiloquent, and grateful for small mercies. ‘In 
the name of, &..... I have received the 
ram-sheep, but the goat died the day before it 
reached Biko. For these I thank thee, O Emir, 
with perfect thanks.’ The emir is as grandilo- 
quent as ‘the Galawi, the chief of the forces 
of Lagos, called Glover,” but not quite so grate- 
ful. ‘Thanks to the lord of creation! Peace and 
good-will to the first of creation!’ writes Mas- 
saba. ‘Were it possible to send you in safety 
ten horses and ten virgins, I will make no scruple 
for the love I have for-you.’ But Massaba requires 
a quid pro quo. ‘I want to tell you what I want 
from you to rejoice my heart and my people. I 
want guns, powder, large kegs, flints, and shots of 
your own make. These are things that I want 
from your part.’ 

Monarchs are not nearly so literary on the 
Cameroons River. A treaty of peace, into which 
two of its potentates were persuaded by Consul 
Livingstone, backed by a man-of-war, these 
signatures ; 

King Acqua, his + mark. 
ing his + mark. 

Although King Acqua signs first, he is said to have 
‘but little influence, being constantly under the 
influence of rum.’ This Bell-Acqua squabble is a 
good illustration of the peddling native difficulties 
our African consuls have to deal with, provoked 
sometimes, as in this case, by the keen trading of 
their countrymen. A Bristol firm trading with the 
Cameroons, unlike other firms which employ 
nts and Kroomen, keeps its white crews in its 
ships all the time they are in the river, and makes 
its captains purchase their oil personally ; conse- 
uently, the expenses of its ships are considerably 
Shove the average, and its captains are stimulated 
to make every exertion to diminish them, even to 
the extent of bidding against one another, when 
two of them happen to be in the river at the same 

time—personal addition to ‘ owners’ a bei 

a religious point of self-interest and professio: 
honour in a skipper’s estimation. It oa 

that in the spring of last year two ships belonging 
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to this firm were in the river at the same time. 
The skipper who came first anchored off Bell’s 
town, but traded with both Bell and Acqua. The 
second arrival also anchored off Bell’s town, and at 
first traded with Acqua likewise ; but having raised 
the wrath of his alcoholic majesty by ordering him 
off the ship, was thenceforth deprived of any more of 
Acqua’s oil. It was bad enough, King Acqua thought, 
that he should have to bring it down to his rival’s 
anchorage ; but when, in addition to the slight his 
township had received, he was personally insulted, 
his patriotic rage boiled over, and he ‘ knocked off 
trading’ with the offensive Englishman. The other 
Bristolian thought that this rupture gave him a 
chance of stealing a march upon his brother-skipper, 
and removed his ship to Acqua’s town—only two 
hundred yards off—where, owing to the monarch’s 
wounded pride, it was very rapidly filled. Bell 
made equally rapid and successful exertions, under 
the stimulus of rivalry, to fill the ship that stayed 
with him ; but, nevertheless, he, in his turn, was 
deeply offended, more especially by ‘the chaffing 
of the other chiefs on his being too small a kin 
to have two ships at his town.’ (The colloquia 
English to be met with in some of these African 
dispatches is refreshingly free and easy, giving one 
ag — of gentlemen writing under verandahs in 
their shirt-sleeves, smoking long cigars all the time, 
and ever and anon laying down the pen to quaff 
iced claret, or ladle out a tumblerful of sangaree 
from the damp-cloth-shrouded bowl.) King Bell 
stopped trade with the skipper who had deserted 
him, seized the oil which the skipper had bought, and 
declared war on the king to whom he had gone. 
A singular arrangement was made before hostilities 
broke out. No ‘head-man’ was to be killed on 
either side: the head-man, an official employed to 
whip the soldiers into action, being a very costly 
item in Cameroons ‘butchers’ bills’—his price 
being ‘ten women and one hundred pounds’ worth 
of oil.’ One of King Acqua’s head-men was, how- 
ever, shot, but not intentionally. ‘It was clearly 
an accident,’ writes Consul Livingstone ; ‘the mus- 
keteers on both sides being in the habit of lookin 
over their left shoulder while pulling the fearfu 
trigger.’ 

The monarch of whose patron e Poet-laureate 
Close was so proud before Colonel Lowther got the 
bard’s son into the Bluecoat School, figures in the 
next negotiations to be noticed. Several of King 
Pepple’s letters are given. Sometimes they are holo- 

phs ; at other times they are signed: ‘The King 

epple ; per Geo. P.;’ Geo. P. being the heir-apparent 
to the crown of Bonny, a prince of whom the king 
of Bonny speaks more familiarly in the body of 
the correspondence as ‘my son George.’ ‘Dear sir 
—Your letter is safe to hand,’ is the commercial 
commencement—I remain, &c.’ the common-place 
conclusion, of the royal missives. As no white 
man ever visited the Okrika country before Consul 
Livingstone went thither, a brief account of his 
visit may be acceptable. He started in company 
with three Bonny chiefs and four members of 
the Bonny court of equity. When they arrived 
at the Okrika capital, Op Okrika, the inhabitants 
crowded down to the beach, not knowing what 
to make of the strange advent. The Bonny chiefs 
landed, and, after having been absent a quarter 
of an hour, returned, and beckoned to their com- 


panions to land also. They did so, although 
almost poisoned by the awful mal-odours into 
which they plunged. 


‘The stench was terrible,’ | 


says Mr Livingstone: ‘all the stinks at the out- 
skirts of all the African villages I ever entered, 
though mixed and shaken together, would be weak 
compared to this.’ The strangers’ progress was soon 
opposed. ‘It was contrary to jwu for white men 
to enter the town,’ shrieked the natives. In vain 
did the Bonny chiefs expostulate with their allies 
by tongue and fist, knocking some of them down. 
The mob was furious, and, howling like hyznas, 
barking like dogs, shoved the white men back to 
their boats. The Okrika king eventually sent a 
canoe to bring them ashore ; and guards armed with 
long sticks being stationed at the street corners, 
the strangers made their way to the palace un- 
molested. They were ushered into the royal 
audience-chamber, lighted only by its door. Chairs 
were handed to them, and chiefs and others 
thronged in to stare. A beating of drums outside 
announced that the king had gone to the juju- 
house to consult the spirits. In half an hour's 
time he made his appearance, a stalwart, jolly- 
looking man of forty-five. He shook hands, and 
seated himself on a low stool in a corner, from 
which not very imposing throne he apologised for 
the rude reception his subjects had given the 
strangers, and invited them to remain till the 
following day, as some of his chiefs had not yet 
come to town. A table was brought in, the queen 
laid the table-cloth, and palm-wine was served. 
Permission to inspect the town was next given. 
The juju-house was first visited. ‘ Masses of human 
skulls hang from the walls, and numerous rows of 
skulls cover the roof of a sort of altar; in front of 
this altar sat the juju-man, having a footstool of 
human skulls’ The bodies which these skulls 
represented had all been eaten by the Okrikans. 
An old man who acted as cicerone, gave the 
strangers, with much smacking of lips, his opinion 
as to which were the choicest cuts in roast-man. 
The crowd that tried to rush into the juju-house 
after them, ey to expel the sacrilegious 
intruders, was kept back by an active use of the 
street-guards’ long sticks—much, after all, as Lon- 
don policemen use their truncheons on Lord Mayor’s 
Day. The consul was lodged for the night in a 
ion about two miles from the capital. His bed 
consisted of small boxes of unequal height; his 
other bedroom furniture of ‘thirty kegs of powder, 
and a considerable quantity of cloth and gin.’ 


AUTUMN. 


No sound but the beech-nuts falling 
Through the green and the yellow leaves, 
And the rainy west wind calling 

The swallows from the eaves. 

No fading trees are shedding 

Their golden splendour yet ; 

But a sunset gleam is spreading, 

That seems like a regret. 


And the crimson-breasted birdie 
Sings his sweet funeral hymn 

On the oak-tree grim and sturdy, 
In the twilight gathering dim. 
Death comes to pomp and glory 
They fade—the sunny hours; 
And races old in story 

Pass like the summer flowers. 
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